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Dwarf Crested Iris 


My husband and I were camping at 
Tim’s Ford State Park when we decided 
to go for a hike in Short Springs State 
Natural Area in nearby Tullahoma. 
While everyone else headed for the 
waterfalls, we opted to walk on the 


Wildflower Trail. It was mid-April, so 


there were many 
spring flowers to 
see. 


One of them was 
the Dwarf 
crested iris, Iris 
cristata. The 
Dwarf crested 
iris is endemic to 
the eastern 
United States. 


The Wildflower 
Trail skirts a 
wooded, rocky 
stream bank. We 


spotted a large colony of Dwarf crested 
iris on the upper banks, growing in rich, 


well-drained soil. 


The flowers are often pale lavender with 
a frilly white patch and a yellow crest, 
but some blooms may be nearly all 
white, or shades of blue. It blooms in 


early to late spring (Late March through 


May). 


The Dwarf crested iris spreads by 


Dwarf Crested Iris, /ris cristata 
Photo by Donna Bollenbach 


March 2023 


By Donna Bollenbach 


Unlike it’s tall cousins, the stems of the 
Dwarf crested iris are only 3”-6” high. 
What they lack in height, these flowers 
make-up for in quantity and 
presentation. Multiple showy flowers are 
bunched together in swirls of bright 
green sword shaped leaves. 


They are an 
attractive nectar 
source for 
hummingbirds 
and bees. 


Many believe 
flowers in the iris 
family were 
named after the 
Greek goddess of 
the rainbow. Iris 
flowers certainly 
come ina 
rainbow of colors. 


From Van Gogh’s 


painting “Irises to the work of 
contemporary artists, the iris has been 


an inspiration for art and prose for 


decades. 


In Tennessee, the Iris was designated as 
the official state “cultivated” flower in 
1973. While hybrids exist, there are 


many suitable native irises to adorn our 


gardens and landscapes, one of which is 


shallow rooted rhizomes and makes a 


great groundcover in a native woodland 


or rock garden. 


the Dwarf crested iris. 
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TNPS Newsletter 


This newsletter is a publication 
of the Tennessee Native Plant 
Society and is published four 
times a year, generally March, 


June, September, and December. 


The Tennessee Native Plant 
Society (TNPS) was founded in 
1977. Its purposes are to assist 
in the exchange of information 
and encourage fellowship 
among Tennessee’s botanists, 
both amateur and professional; 
to promote public education 
about Tennessee flora and wild 
plants in general; to provide, 
through publication of a 
newsletter or journal, a formal 
means of documenting 
information onTennessee flora 
and of informing the public 
about wild plants; and to 
promote the protection and 
enhancement of Tennessee’s 
wild plant communities. 


Dues for each calendar year are: 
Individual/Family: $20 


Student: Complimentary 
Institution: $50 

Life: $250 

Dues may be sent to: 
Tennessee Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 159274 

Nashville, TN 37215 


Officers 

Karen Ripple Hill, President 
Allan Trently, Vice-President 
Bettina Ault, Secretary 


Kim Sadler, Treasurer 


Directors 

Suzy Askew 
Louise Gregory 
Sue Bible 
Dennis Horn 
Bart Jones 


Larry Pounds 


Newsletter Editor 


Donna Bollenbach 


TENNESSEE NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 


President's Musings 


A fresh new year has begun, with new 
opportunities and new challenges. 
Flowers are stirring from their wintry 
beds, warmed by the increasing 
sunshine. The roadside clusters of 
jonquils come first, followed by swaths 
of Virginia bluebells. They portend the 
coming explosion of wildflowers, which 
we will joyfully seek as we stride along 
fresh paths and 
familiar trails. 
What’s not to 
love about the 
promises of 
spring? 


In this 
newsletter and 
on our TNPS 
website, our field 
trips and 
monthly 
seminars are 
listed for 2023. 
We also have 
included 
information and a registration form for 
our annual conference, which will be 
held this year at Cedars of Lebanon 
State Park in conjunction with the Elsie 
Quarterman Cedar Glades Festival, May 
5-7. I look forward to seeing friends old 
and new at these events and learning 
more about our beautiful native plants. 
Will I see you at any of these events? 


We also have a slew of Education 
Outreach events planned across the 
state, where our Coordinators will man 
booths with information on our native 
plants, TNPS membership applications, 
and often books. Payment is now 
accepted by cash, check, and credit card/ 
PayPal (via our QR Code). 


Speaking of books, our publisher is once 
again out of our Wildflower book, but 
they have been reprinted and, hopefully, 


will be available soon. In the meantime, 
we may experience some availability 
issues, but they should be of a very 
short duration (unlike last time). 


In the past few years, we have 
incorporated the use of more and more 
technology in our activities. So much so 
that I am now seeking a volunteer 
Technology Assistant to help manage 
our use of Zoom, 
Dropbox, PayPal, 
Quick Books, and 
our website. This 
assistant would be 
a non-voting 
member of our 
Board, helping us 
use our technology 
programs 
successfully and 
fully. If interested, 
you need not be 
proficient in all 
aspects of these 
programs but 
should be comfortable working with 
some of them and willing to learn more 
about the rest of them. If you are willing 
to assist us with our technology, or just 
want to know more, please send me an 


email at info@tnps.org. 


This newsletter is packed with activities 
and events for those of us who study 
and/or enjoy our native Tennessee 
plants. So, select those that suit you 
best, and hopefully, Pll see you 


somewhere on the trail! 


fhe 
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2023 Annual Meeting and Conference 


The TNPS 2023 Annual Conference will be held at the 
Elsie Quarterman Cedar Glade Festival Friday, May 5, 
and Saturday, May 6, at Cedars of Lebanon State Park. 
It will start with check-in and an opening reception 
beginning at 3:00 PM on Friday for early arrivals, 
continuing into a leisurely opening reception at Cedar 
Forest Lodge. There will be a barbecue dinner (requires a 
meal ticket) at 5:30 PM at the Assembly Hall, followed 
by evening lectures (Hobart Aiken, state cultural 
interpretive specialist, and Todd Crabtree, state botanist) 


at 7:00 PM at the Cedar Forest Lodge. 


On Saturday, there is something for everyone, starting 
with an early morning bird-watching hike, longer cedar 
glade field hikes in the morning and afternoon, and 
botany by bike. There will also be programs on 
photography, painting a wildflower, geology hikes, wild 
edible foods, gardening with native plants, managing 
cedar glades in action, and some activities for kids. In the 
event of inclement weather, events may be shifted 
around. 


There will be an opportunity to sign up for Saturday 
field trips and Glade Festival activities before and after 
the Friday evening lectures. Most of the activities are 
free (Note: on the website you may be asked to donate to 
state parks, there is no need to do so for free events), but 
several programs require a small fee: Botany by Bike, 
Photography, and Paint a Coneflower. Registration for 
field trips and activities can also be completed online at: 
https://tnstateparks.com/parks/events/cedars-of-lebanon/ 


#/?park=cedars-of-lebanon. 


After our Saturday activities, we will have an Italian 


dinner (requires a meal ticket) in the Assembly Hall, 
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followed by a brief meeting of all TNPS members and a 
lecture by Pandy Upchurch at 7 PM. On Sunday 
morning, May 7, there will be a hike to Couchville Glade/ 
Long Hunter State Park. 


We have reserved a block of rooms at Comfort Suites, 
just south of I-40 Exit 238 (Lebanon); the room rate is 
$129.95 + tax per night. Breakfast is included. The motel 
is an easy 10-15 minute drive down Hwy 231 
(Murfreesboro Road) to the Cedars of Lebanon entrance. 
Please make your own reservation by calling (615) 443- 
0027; make sure to mention the Tennessee Native Plant 
Society. Our special rate expires at the end of the day on 
April 5, 2023, so please make reservations prior to that 
time. Reservations can be canceled up to 4 PM on 


Friday, May 5. 


There are several other motel choices in the area. It 
would be wise to make reservations as soon as possible, 
as there are other activities (including a college 
graduation) in the area that weekend. There are a few 
tent camping spots and some RV camping spots still 
available in the park, although they will probably go 
fast; these can be booked online or by calling the Cedars 
of Lebanon camp store at (615) 453-3031. 


Please register by filling out the Registration Form in 
this newsletter (page 11) or on the Conference 
Registration page of our website (tnps.org); you will 
receive information about purchasing dinner tickets after 
you sign up. The cost is $12 per dinner/person with a 
vegetarian option on Saturday. 


We're really excited about this joint meeting. There are 
many unique and beautiful things to see! 
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2023 TNPS Field Trip & Events Schedule 


MARCH 18 (SATURDAY) Wild Ones Native Plant Symposium 
Info: Symposium - Tennessee Valley Chapter of Wild Ones (tnvalleywildones.org) 


MARCH 25 (SATURDAY) Wild Ones Native Plant Sale & Expo 
Info: Native Plant Sale & Expo - Tennessee Valley Chapter of Wild Ones (tnvalleywildones.org) 


MARCH 25 (SATURDAY) Early Spring at Soak Ash Creek, Sevier Co., TN 


Description: We will take an early spring hike around the Soak Ash Creek area of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park in Pittman Center, TN. This 20-acre addition to the National Park was made possible in 2011 by the 
Friends of the Smokies and has been the site of extensive invasive removal throughout the last decade. 


There is a grove of native American plum as well as many early successional communities along the creek that will 
be in full bloom later in the spring. In the woodlands, we should see early spring wildflowers (hepatica, anemone, 
toothwort, bloodroot, etc.) and species like blue phacelia, spring beauty, and other grasses/sedges in the open areas. 


Meeting Place/Time: Parking lot of Steiner Bell Lodge, will access Soak Ash Creek via Old Settler’s Trail at 10:00 
AM EDT 


Difficulty: Easy to moderate. There are some wet areas and narrow pathways along wooded slopes, so waterproof 
hiking boots may be of use. 


Lunch: Late lunch at WaFloy Restaurant close by. 
Facilities: At the restaurant/lodge 
Leader: Shelby Lyn Sanders, ph. 405-301-0915, email slsanders@foothillsland.or 


MARCH 26 (SUNDAY) Taylor Hollow Outing 


Description: The Tennessee Native Plant Society will have an early spring hike in Taylor Hollow State Natural 
Area. After parking at Larkspur Conservation, we'll walk to the trailhead of Taylor Hollow, then walk about 2 % 
miles. Trail etiquette and group dynamics will be emphasized. If we’ve had a warm spring and we're lucky, we will 
see the first blooms of Blue-eyed Mary (Colinsia verna). 


For those who would like, we’ll visit Larkspur Conservation (maybe around lunch time). The group will explore 
some of the roads and trails of Larkspur. 


Meeting Place/Time: The meeting time will be 9:00 AM CDT at Larkspur Conservation off Bear Creek Rd which 
turns off Phillips Hollow Road. Phillips Hollow Rd. turns off Highway 31 E/231 between Lebanon and 
Westmoreland, TN. You should be able to put Larkspur Conservation in your cell phone. 


Difficulty: Moderate 
Lunch: Bring lunch, water, and bug spray 
Leaders: Allen Sweetser (865-223-9914), Larry Pounds (865-705-8516, poundsL471@aol.com), and Margie Hunter. 
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APRIL 8 (SATURDAY) Prairie Grove Glade, Lawrence Co., Alabama 


Description: Prairie Grove Glade is the largest remaining intact limestone cedar glade in north Alabama and is 
home to many rare plants, including two that are federally endangered. We should see the following on our trip: 
lyreleaf bladderpod (Paysonia lyrata) - Federally endangered 3 counties in NW AL, Alabama gladecress 
(Leavenworthia alabamica) - endemic to 3 or 4 counties in NW AL, TN, Tennessee milkvetch (Astragalus 
tennesseensis), Harper’s umbrella plant (Eriogonum harpert) - only see rosettes in the spring, limestone hedge-hyssop 
(Gratiola quartermanniae), Nashville breadroot (Pediomelum subacaule), limestone fameflower (Talinum calcaricum), 
sunnybells (Schoenolirion croceum), Gattinger’s prairie clover (Dalea gattingert), limestone quillwort (Isoetes butleri), 
fleshy-fruit gladecress (Leavenworthia crassa) - Federally endangered, we may find some populations along roadsides. 


Meeting Place/Time: Love’s Travel Center, 2048 State Hwy 20, Tuscumbia, AL at 10:00 AM CDT. 
Difficulty: Easy to moderate. 
Lunch: Bring to eat in the field. Facilities: At Love’s. 


Leaders: Dennis Horn, email: horndd@lighttube.net; Bart Jones, email: bjones7777@hotmail.com 
ph. 901-485-2745, and David Webb. 


APRIL 26-29 (WEDNESDAY-SATURDAY ) 
Wildflower Pilgrimage, Smoky Mountains 


Info: https://www.wildflowerpilgrimage.org/ 


Blue-eyed Mary Limestone Fameflower Phacelia Tenneessee Milk Vetch 
Photo by D. Bollenbach Photo by Dennis Horn Photo by D. Bollenbach Photo by Dennis Horn 


APRIL 15 (SATURDAY) Frozen Head Wildflower Walk 


Description: This is a joint outing sponsored by TNPS and TCWP. All are welcome. We will have an excellent 
opportunity to see spring wildflowers. The first mile is ideal for those with limited hiking capabilities; the trail is 
wide and flat. For those continuing the next 2 miles are steeper and rougher but still moderate. 


Meeting Place/Time: Frozen Head State Park Visitor Center parking area, 964 Flat Fork Rd, Wartburg, TN 
(36.12491565416323, -84.50464400941911) at 10:00 EDT. 


Difficulty: 

Option 1. Just one mile of wide flat trail. Easy. 

Option 2. Continuing another three miles with a stream crossing and some steep places. Moderate. 
Lunch: Bring water, lunch, and bug spray 

Facilities: At meeting place 


Leaders: Larry Pounds and Jimmy Groton, Phone/email: 865-705-8516, PoundsL471@aol.com 
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APRIL 29 (SATURDAY) Haw Ridge Park 


Description: This is sponsored by TNPS and TCWP. We should be able to see an inconspicuous orchid, Wister’s 


coralroot, among many other spring wildflowers. Some of these flowers are growing on a small cedar barren. 


Meeting Place/Time: In Oak Ridge at the west terminal trailhead of the greenway along Edgemoor Rd. (TN 170). 
(Don’t go down Old Edgemoor Rd.) at 10:00 AM EDT. (36.0004882795 1083, -84.18509207320274) 


Difficulty: We will walk a loop of less than 2 miles. The trail is rough in places. 

Lunch: Bring water, lunch, and bug spray 

Facilities: A portable at the meeting place 

Leader: Larry Pounds. If you RSVP it helps with planning, Phone/email: 865-705-8516, PoundsL471@aol.com 


MAY 5-7 (FRIDAY-SUNDAY) Annual Meeting, Cedars of Lebanon State Park, coinciding 
with the Elsie Quarterman Cedar Glades Festival 


Info: Our field trips Saturday will be those led by Festival volunteers. Sunday we will hike nearby 
Couchville Cedar Glade. Check the website for more information closer to meeting time. 


MAY 13 (SATURDAY) Peavine Rd to Devil’s Breakfast Table 


Description: This is sponsored by TNPS and TCWP. We will start at Peavine Rd. and hike along Daddy’s Creek 
staying mostly up on the bluffs. At the halfway point the trail drops to the creek. We will eat lunch there. You will 
see many rock formations and a wide array of flowers along this section of the Cumberland Trail (CT). We end at the 
shuttle point near the Devil’s Breakfast Table Area. This is a spot to see the federally listed Cumberland rosemary. 
As usual you may do this hike as an out-and-back. You can turn back to Peavine Rd. at any point making a hike of 


the length you desire. See https://www.cumberlandtrail.org/ for map and description of the Devil’s Breakfast Table 
Section of the CT. 


Meeting Places/Times: 


1. Marathon Gas Station (52 Main St, Crab Orchard) at the Crab Orchard 
exit (329) off I-40 east of Crossville (9:00 AM CDT, 10:00 AM EDT) 
(35.908715047614265, -84.87526755741177) 


2. 2. Oak Ridge at the Gold’s Gym/Books-A-Miullion parking lot (meet at the 
end close to S. Illinois Avenue, near Salsarita’s) in time to leave Oak Ridge 


at 8:45 AM EDT. 


Difficulty: 7.6 miles for those going the full distance. This does not count short 
side trails to overlooks. There are steep sections. Difficulty based on length and 
steepness. 


Lunch: Bring water, lunch, and bug spray 

Facilities: At meeting places 

Leader: Larry Pounds. If you RSVP it helps with planning, 
Phone/email: 865-705-8516, PoundsL471@aol.com 


@ 2022 INPS 
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Cumberland Rosemary 
Photo by Dennis Horn 
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MAY 20 (SATURDAY) Center Hill Dam 


Description: It has been about 15 years since TNPS visited the rich hillsides along the Caney Fork River below 
Center Hill Dam in DeKalb County, TN. Since then the Corp of Engineers has completed 3 major construction 
projects to stabilize the dam and eliminate safety hazards from water leakage and erosion. I hope the 12 years of 
repair work have not significantly impacted the interesting and rare plants we plan to observe on this trip. Along 
the river bluffs grow several rare and endemic plants. A primary target species is the newly described Wofford’s 
wood mint (Blephilia woffordit). It is found only in the Caney Fork River basin. We also will look for western 
wallflower (Erysimum capitatum), a beautiful orange flowered member of the Mustard Family (Brassicaceae), and 
woolly Dutchman’s pipe (Isotrema tomentosum), formerly (Aristolochia tomentosa). Other plants include large stem 
alumroot (Heuchera macrorhiza), Svenson’s wild rye (Elymus svensonit), 
and a mock vervain (Glandularia sp.) plant yet to be formally described. 
At the base of a rock quarry below the dam we will look for Loesel’s 
twayblade (Liparis loeselit), a TN threatened species known to occur there 
from previous years along the spring emerging from the base of the 
quarry. 


Meeting Place/Time: Long Branch Recreation Area (picnic pavilion below 
the Dam), accessed from I-40, Buffalo Valley exit 268, then south on TN 
Hwy 96 about 5 miles to the Dam, then cross the Dam and turn right on 
TN Hwy 141, go 0.5 mile to picnic area on the right. 10:00 AM CDT. 


Difficulty: Easy, mostly roadside botanizing. Boots may be needed at the 
orchid (Liparis) site. 


Lunch: Bring to eat in our vehicles or at the picnic area. 
Facilities: At meeting place. 


Leaders: Louise Gregory, Dennis Horn 931-581-9901, 
horndd@lighttube.net 


& BoaaTNes/DHern 


Western Wallflower 
Photo by Dennis Horn 


MAY 27 (SATURDAY) Oak Ridge Greenway—Paved Section 


Description: This is sponsored by TNPS and TCWP. We will emphasize tree and shrub identification along the 


paved greenway. 


Meeting Place: At the end of Old Edgemoor Rd. in Haw Ridge Park in Oak Ridge at 9:00 AM EDT (36.01034, - 
84.16753). Near the former Life Development Center (299 Old Edgemoor Rd. Oak Ridge). 


Difficulty: This should work for those with limited walking ability. Wheelchairs are a possibility. We will walk or 
roll on a flattish paved trail. Total out and back distance is perhaps 1.5 miles. As usual attendees can turn back 
when they want. 


Lunch: Bring water, lunch, and bug spray 
Facilities: None 


Leader: Larry Pounds. If you RSVP it helps with planning, Phone/email: 865-705-8516, PoundsL471@aol.com 
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JUNE 3-4 (SATURDAY-SUNDAY) Ketona Glades of Bibb County, ALABAMA 


Description: Discovered in 1992 by Jim Allison while surveying the Cahaba River for Sedum neviusit, these glades 
are home to over 60 rare plants, 8 of which are endemic. The glades are comprised of dolomite with high levels of 
magnesium, an element usually toxic to plants. The soil formed from this rock has induced adaptations leading to 
unique species. For our trip, we expect to see Alabama pinkroot (Spigelia alabamensis), Cahaba prairie clover 
(Dalea cahaba), Cahaba paintbrush (Castilleja kraliana), Mohr’s Barbara buttons (Marshallia mohrit), Cahaba daisy 
fleabane (Erigeron strigosus var. dolomitica), and possibly small horsenettle (Solanum pumilum), a plant that was 
thought to be extinct for over 100 years. The second day of our trip will see us return to the glades to look for plants 
we might have missed on Saturday, then finish up at the Cahaba River to catch the last of the Cahaba lilies 
(Hymenocallis coronaria). 


Meeting Places/Times: Lobby of Hampton Inn, Calera at 9:15 AM CDT 
(preferred place to stay and meet) or the parking area of Kathy Stiles 
Freeland Bibb County Glades Preserve at 10:00 AM CDT. 


Difficulty: Moderate. The glades are on hillside slopes and the rock outcrops 
are jagged. 


Lunch: Bring to eat in the field. 
Facilities: At hotel. There are no facilities at the glades. 
Leaders: Bart Jones, email — bjones7777@hotmail.com, Ph. 901-485-2745. 


Plus, special guest leader Jim Allison. 


Mohr’s Barbara Buttons 
Photo by Dennis Horn 


JUNE 17 (SATURDAY) Andrews Bald 


Description: This is a joint outing for TNPS and TCWP. I am hoping to catch many azaleas in bloom. We will see 
interesting high elevation plants such as southern bush honeysuckle and southern mountain cranberry. To park at 
the trailhead will require a parking pass. Five dollars for the day and $40 for the year. More info will be coming from 
GSMNP. Parking may be difficult at the Clingmans Dome parking lot, so we need to carpool as much as possible. 


Meeting Places/Times: 


1. Oak Ridge at the Gold’s Gym/Books-A- Million parking 
lot (meet at the section close to S. Illinois Avenue, near 
Salsarita’s) in time to leave Oak Ridge at 7:30 AM EDT 
2. Newfound Gap parking area, find me near the 
Rockefeller Memorial at 10:00 AM EDT (parking tag 
required) 

Difficulty: 3.6 miles round trip with 1,200 ft. of elevation 
change 

Lunch: Bring water, lunch, and bug spray 

Facilities: at trailhead 

Leaders: Larry Pounds and Allen Sweetser. If you RSVP 
it helps with planning and carpooling. 

© 2029 TNPS ` Phone/email: 865-705-8516, PoundsL471@aol.com 


Southern Bush Honeysuckle 
Photo by Dennis Horn 
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SEPTEMBER 2 (SATURDAY) Big South Fork 


Description: This is sponsored by TNPS and TCWP. We will visit a powerline for goldenrods, asters, and a 
striped gentian and then walk Middle Creek Loop, a scenic area with rockhouse endemic species, Cumber- 
land sandwort and rockhouse white snakeroot. 


Meeting Places/Times: 


1. Oak Ridge at the Gold’s Gym/Books-A-Million parking lot (meet at the end close to S. Illinois Avenue, 
near Salsarita’s) in time to leave Oak Ridge at 8:00 AM EDT. 


2. Go as if you were going to Picket State Park on TN 154. Look for the gravel parking area and trailhead 
for the Pogue Creek Canyon State Natural Area (Astronomy field) on the left at 9:30 AM EDT (8:30 AM 
CDT) (36.52193252784118, -84.81758297017807). We will caravan from there into the Big South Fork. 


Difficulty: Middle Creek Loop is 3.5 miles of moderate difficulty. The distance on the powerline will be less 
than a mile out and back. 


Lunch: Bring water, lunch, and bug spray 


Facilities: At meeting places 


Leader: Larry Pounds. If you RSVP it helps with planning, phone/email: 865-705-8516, 
PoundsL471@aol.com 


SEPTEMBER 23 (SATURDAY) Exploring the Sands of Ghost River State Natural Area 


Description: Since this is a scheduled natural areas event, you must register as it is open to everyone, so 
TNPS members that want to join should sign up early here: https://tnstateparks.com/parks/event_details/ 
division-of-natural-areas/#/?event=exploring-the-sands-of-ghost-river-state-natural-area. There is a limit 
of 20 participants. 


Be the first to explore the newly acquired sand hill community at Ghost River State Natural Area. The 
community is the only place in Tennessee to see sand post oak and capillary hair sedge and one of the few 
areas to see Plukenet’s flat-sedge. For this event, we will meet in the Mineral Slough parking lot and car- 
pool over to the sand hill community. The event is considered easy. It is recommended that participants 
wear insect repellent that repels ticks. There is no fee for this program. 


Meeting Place/Time: Mineral Slough, Ghost River State Natural Area at 10:00 AM CDT. Parking lot coor- 
dinates are 35.026757, -89.272203. 


Difficulty: Easy 
Facilities: None 


Lunch: None, the trip will end early afternoon. 


Leaders: Allan Trently, email: allan.trently@tn.gov. ph. 731-571-9729, and Caitlin Elam. 
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The Tennessee Native Plant Society Presents 
2023 Native Plant Seminars 


The Tennessee Native Plant Society will again host monthly Native Plant Seminars beginning in Janu- 
ary 2023. These events will be held via Zoom on the third Tuesday of each month at 6:30 p.m. Central 
(7:30 p.m. Eastern) and lasting about one hour. All members, and potential members, are welcome to 
join the seminars at no cost. The link to join each seminar will be posted on the Seminars and Calendar 


pages of our website: www.tnps.org 


Seminar speakers are drawn from our knowledgeable membership, from professionals across the state, 
and from the professors and students studying our Tennessee native plants. A range of topics will be 
covered that may include plants that are currently blooming, native plants in our yards, current re- 
search on native plants, protections for native plants, and so much more. 


Join us for an hour a month to learn more about Tennessee native plants. 
2023 TNPS Native Plant Seminar Schedule 
January 17 — Dennis Bishop, Designing in Nature: Transforming Lawns to Native Plants 


February 21 — Allan Trently, Native Plant Highlights from West Tennessee: 2008 to Present 


March 21 — Todd Crabtree, Rare Plants and Plant Communities of Southeast Tennessee 
April 18 -- Erin Tripp, Lichens of Tennessee 

May 16 — Rita Venable, Bumble Bees of Tennessee and What They Do 

June 20 — Dennis Whigham, Native Orchids in Tennessee - Ecology & Conservation Needs 


July 18 — Nate Fields, Plant for a Change: Cultivating Native Habitats and Nurturing Greener Communi- 
ties Alongside People With and Without Disabilities 


August 15 — Sam King, Removing Invasive Plants 
September 19 — Tony Lance, Certify Your Yard (TWF) (tentative) 
October 17 — Round Table, Legislative Protections for Native Plants 


November 21 — Dennis Horn, Tennessee Orchids 
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2023 TNPS Conference Registration 
Lebanon, TN ~ May 5-7, 2023 
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Please complete and return with payment by April 15th. Online registration and payment are also available at: 


https://www.tnps.org/conference/ 


Please note: 


Our meetings and events will be held at Cedars of Lebanon State Park ten miles south of Lebanon, TN, and 
headquartered at the Cedar Forest Lodge on Cedar Forest Road. The park entrance is on Hwy 231 
(Murfreesboro Road). 

A block of rooms has been reserved at the discounted room rate of $129.95 + tax per night (2 double beds or one 
king bed) at Comfort Suites (904 Murfreesboro Road, Exit 238 south off I-40). Reservations can be made by 
calling Comfort Suites directly at 615-443-0027 (mention the Tennessee Native Plant Society for the 
discount). This special rate expires two weeks before the event. Breakfast is included. 

A food truck is tentatively scheduled to be at the park for lunch on Saturday; a Subway is also near the hotel. 
Dinner on Friday and Saturday will be catered at the park before evening programs. 

Cost is $12 per person per meal. A vegetarian option is available for Saturday dinner. 


A schedule of hikes and talks are posted on our website and will be emailed to those who register. 


Registration fee $25 per person # People @$25 = 
Friday Evening Dinner # People @$12 =Š a 
Saturday Evening Dinner # People @$12 = ol 
Total Payment $ 


Registrant #1 Information: 


Name 


Address 

Telephone 

Email 

Special Needs 

Registrant #2 Information: 

Name 

Address 

Telephone 

Email 

Special Needs 

Make check(s) payable to TNPS and send to: Karen Hill, 2152 Ravenscourt Drive, Thompsons Station, 
TN 37179. Questions? Email: treas@tnps.org 


When Are Dues Due? 


All membership dues are due on January 1, including those who joined during the year up to and including 
June 30. If you joined on or after July 1, you receive the partial year free, then need to renew annually by 
the following January Ist. 

To make payment go to www. TNPS.org. Click on “Membership” on the bottom left side of any page and 
follow the directions for either printing a form and mailing it with a check OR using the online form. Once 
the online form is complete, you will be sent to the PayPal page for payment with either a credit card or 
through your PayPal account. You have the option of making a one-time payment or making recurring 
annual payments. 

Either way, UNTIL PAYMENT IS MADE VIA CHECK OR PAYPAL YOU ARE NOT A MEMBER 
AND WILL NOT RECEIVE NEWSLETTERS. If your address has changed, please email your new ad- 


dress to info@TNPS.org. 


We do not print the newsletter in full color, but you may be pleased to find all the color in email copies 


and at our website on the Newsletter page. 
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Wild Ginger: Gorgeous, But Dont Eat It! 


By Bettina Ault, MD 


Our featured native plant of this issue is Members of the Aristolochiaceae have 
wild ginger, Asarum canadense. Wild ginger been used medicinally since antiquity. One 
is an early spring perennial with heart- original use was as a treatment for snakebite. 
shaped leaves 3-5 inches wide and maroon- These plants have also been used in 
reproductive health as 


a childbirth aid to 


stimulate uterine 


brown urn-shaped 
flowers emerging from 
the leaf axils. It grows 


in rich woods in the contractions (hence the 


eastern US. Its low- name birthwort) and 


growing flowers rely as an agent to induce 


on ants, flies, and menstruation/possibly 


beetles as pollinators. terminate an early 


Its rhizomes have the Į pregnancy. Extracts 


taste and smell of from these plants are 


ginger, which has led still widely used today, 


to its use in flavoring mainly in Chinese 


and teas, both in medicine, as an anti- 


Native American inflammatory agent to 


culture and in local treat seizures and aid 


culture today. in weight loss. The 


Wild oj active ingredient in 
P EO ical oi plants of this family is 


member of the 
aristolochic acid, a 


Aristolochiaceae, or 4 
3 nitrophenanthrene 


birthwortfamily, a carboxylic acid which 


widespread family of 
forbs, shrubs, and 


is the main toxin used 


Wild ginger, Asarum canadense, 
tropical vines (lianas). Photo by Harland Alpaugh 


by pipevine swallow- 
tail butterflies to 


The Aristolochiaceae . 
protect caterpillars 


is a member of the Magnoliids, basal i 
; and adults from predation. 
angiosperms unrelated to the monocots or 
dicots. The Aristolochiaceae is comprised of A fascinating medical mystery involving 
seven genera, of which four are represented this plant group was solved in Europe in the 
in Tennessee: Isotrema (formerly early 2000s. Since the 1800s, physicians have 
Aristolochia), the pipevines; Asarum (wild known of a type of chronic kidney disease 
gingers); Hexastylis (little brown jugs); and that affected mainly rural residents of the 


Endodeca (Virginia snakeroot). PEE TP 
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TNPS Newsletter 


This newsletter is a publication 
of the Tennessee Native Plant 
Society and is published four 
times a year, generally March, 


June, September, and December. 


The Tennessee Native Plant 
Society (TNPS) was founded in 
1977. Its purposes are to assist 
in the exchange of information 
and encourage fellowship 
among Tennessee’s botanists, 
both amateur and professional; 
to promote public education 
about Tennessee flora and wild 
plants in general; to provide, 
through publication ofa 
newsletter or journal, a formal 
means of documenting 
information onTennessee flora 
and of informing the public 
about wild plants; and to 
promote the protection and 
enhancement of Tennessee’s 
wild plant communities. 


Dues for each calendar year are: 
Individual/Family: $20 


Student: Complimentary 
Institution: $50 

Life: $250 

Dues may be sent to: 
Tennessee Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 159274 

Nashville, TN 37215 


Officers 

Karen Ripple Hill, President 
Allan Trently, Vice-President 
Bettina Ault, Secretary 


Kim Sadler, Treasurer 


Directors 

Suzy Askew 
Louise Gregory 
Sue Bible 
Dennis Horn 
Bart Jones 


Larry Pounds 


Newsletter Editor 


Donna Bollenbach 
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President's Musings 


Our beautiful, prolific, fragrant native 
wildflowers are blooming EVERYWHERE! 
Isn’t it marvelous? The more I learn about 
our native plants, the more I see them... 
everywhere. From the tiniest flowers to the 
showier blossoms in meadows and along 
roadsides and, of course, we see many native 
plants on our field trips. With frequent 
spring rains, all the plants are doing well. 


Have you noticed 
that very few (are 
there any?) of our 
native plants suffered 
from our ultra-low 
long freeze just 
before Christmas? 
Another good reason 
to plant native 
plants! 


Along the north side 
of our house, we only 
have five feet of 
space, so we planted 
native shrubs. Then, 
I planted spring 
ephemerals between 
and under them. 
Three years ago, I 
planted trillium 
(Sweet Betsy, 
Trillium cuneatum), 
which has been growing and spreading ever 
since. There were eight blooms this year and 
many more young plants, yet I started with 
only two. The Celandine poppies 


(Stylophorum diphyllum), glade wild petunias 


(Ruellia humilis), wild geraniums (Geranium 
maculatum), and Loomis mountain mint 
(Pycnanthemum loomisii) are also spreading. 
It’s been a beautiful spring. 


As we head into summer, we'll see more of 
the sun-loving heat-tolerant blossoms. 
Which is your favorite? I enjoy all the 
coneflowers, but the milkweeds are special. 


Hopefully, we will see more butterflies, bees, 


and fireflies if the chemical sprays of death 
don’t get them first. 


Our 2023 Conference and Annual Meeting 
went very well. Registrations were more 
than double what they have been in recent 


years. We started with a social on the patio 
that was dampened by drizzling rain. Then 
we enjoyed a barbeque dinner, followed by 
our first two speakers: Hobart Aiken and 
Todd Crabtree. Saturday, the expected rain 
held off all day as folks participated in a 
wide variety of activities and hikes in the 
cedar glades. That evening we had a 
delicious lasagna dinner followed by our 
annual meeting and our 
third speaker, Pandy 
Upchurch. Sunday was 
hot, but we enjoyed a 
hike through Couchville 
Cedar Glade with two 
wonderful guides: Jason 
Allen and Ranger Leslie 
Anne Rawlings. Yes, we 
saw lots of unique glade 
plants. Many thanks to 
Dr. Kim Sadler for 
allowing TNPS to link 
with the annual Elsie 
Quarterman Cedar Glade 
Festival and all her hard 
work to make both events 
successful! We could not 
have done it without her. 


Next year we will be 
headed to Roan 
Mountain in East 
Tennessee for our annual 
conference in late June. We will keep you 
posted as plans develop. 


Hopefully, you are enjoying our wildflowers 
as much as I am this year, 


fhe 
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; | The TNPS 2023 Annual Conference was held in conjunction with the Elsie 

> Quarterman Cedar Glade Festival Friday, May 5, and Saturday, May 6, at Cedars 
of Lebanon State Park. It started with a casual opening reception and barbeque 
dinner on Friday at Cedar Forest Lodge. Following the dinner, Hobart Aiken, state 
cultural interpretive specialist, spoke on the History of Park 
Architecture and Todd Crabtree, state botanist, spoke on the 
Tennessee Rare Plant Program. 


On Saturday, TNPS members took advantage of several 


Morning hike at the Vesta Cedar Glade Festival events, including an early morning bird-watching 
State Natural Area Hike 


hike, morning and afternoon cedar glade field hikes, and 
Photo by Donna Bollenbach 


botany by bike. There were also programs on photography, 
§ painting a wildflower, geology, wild edible foods, gardening with 


native plants, managing cedar glades in action, and activities for 


j children. i ET j 
Holly Taylor, hike leader, 


6 After our Saturday activities, we had a delicious lasagna dinner Vesta Cedar Glade State 
followed by the annual TNPS members meeting. Following the Natural Area, holding a 
: : i i harmless black snake. 
meeting we had a drawing for a beautiful blue bird box made by Photo by Mitchell Kent 


Mark Fraley. Terri Joyce was the lucky winner of the box and it is 
already home to a family of bluebirds in her yard 
(see the story and pictures on page 9). There were 

4 also an assortment of native plants for sale in the 

' lodge. Our final speaker after the business meeting 


pig gn Peis 

AT leader of the was Pandy Upchurch, who spoke on Conservation 
Geology hike, in front of Jackson ; : ; p 
yas E E NE Challenges Facing the Unique Habitats of the Central fh 
Photo by Mitchell Kent Basin. 


On Sunday morning, TNPS members were treated 
to a hike in Couchville Glade/Long Hunter State Park 
led by Jason Allen and Ranger Leslie Anne Rawlings. 


The blue bird house made by pg See eS 
me Bok hence by Terri The Sunday Hike at Couchville Glade/Long Hunter 
oS ee eek State Park was led by Jason Allen and Leslie Anne 
Rawlings . 
Photos by Mitchell Kent 


See more photos and 
read the follow-up 
story about the blue 


birds that have Check out the gallery of cedar 


already made a home a . glade flowers on page 10. 
y ; ; st Ete AG aN PS 
athi O UES Dir diest Nia i) nF TAATA A Thank you to Mitchell Kent and 
box on page 9 e eae a i AS V N: 
ere Tennessee coneflower, Echinacea tennesseensis Donna Bollenbach for allowing us 
Photo by Mitchell Kent to use their photos from the 


conference and glades. 
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Early Spring at Soak Ash Creek, March 25th 


” 7 d 


A cold early spring 
morning in late March 
found eight eager 
explorers ready to shake 
the frost and welcome the 
season of renewal after a 
long winter. Though an 
early spring freeze had 
tried its best to suppress 
any burgeoning blooms, 
our steadfast group was in 
good spirits as we 
descended Old Settlers 
Trail. Along the trail, we American plum, Prunus americana 
noted the usual suspects 
(Galax, American wintergreen, a handful of ferns, and 
clubmoss species), but all were anxiously awaiting the sight of 
the first flowers of the season. The rhododendron and 
mountain laurel finally gave 
3 way to the broad, open, early 
E successional floodplain of Soak 


Ash Creek. 


This part of the Great Smoky 


Mountains is a relatively new 


m= 2010 and then subjected to 
ai intense invasive removal to rid 
this unique habitat of privet, 


multiflora rose, and other pesky 


Yellow trout lily, Erythronium interlopers. The park’s efforts 


americanum : 
proved more than worthwhile, 


as there are now groves of American plum (Prunus americana) 
which still boasted a few blooms despite the freezing 
temperatures and heavy rain the night before. Woodland blue 
phlox (Phlox divaricata), rue-anemone (Thalictrum 
thalictroides), bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis), and golden 
ragwort (Packera aurea) were among the first to greet our 


group. 


Fanning out to explore 
this under-botanized area 
also revealed large patches of 
yellow trout lily 
(Erythronium americanum), 
spring beauties (Claytonia 
caroliniana), a carpet of 
wood anemone (Anemenoides 
quinquefolia), the beginnings 
of showy orchis (Galearis 
spectabilis), and several 
violets, including long- 

Long spurred violet, Viola rostrata 


maleberry (Lyonia ligustrina). 


| sweetflag (Acorus sp.) were noted 
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Fieldtrip Report by Shelby Lyn Sanders 


spurred (Viola rostrata) and halberd- 
leaved (Viola hastata). 


There were many large-diameter 
butternuts (Juglans cinerea), which 
are always a treat to see, and one of 
the park’s only known occurrences of 


Thickleaf phlox (Phlox carolina) and 


along a short side trail near Evans 
Creek that led to an old cemetery 
where we saw the remnant walls of a 


long-gone mill. Whether the sweetflag 


was the American species or a leftover mn 
from early settlers in the area was not SweetflagAcorus sp; 


determined. 


We took a short break at the site of Evans’ Chapel (the 
construction date of which is unknown to this explorer, but the 
church was torn down in the l 
early 1900s if that is any 
indication of its age). Two 
massive eastern red cedars 
(Juniperus virginina) persist 
here, having been planted 
likely around the time the 
church was built, as a nod to 
the cedars of Lebanon. It was 
also here that we found an 
interesting variation of grape 


fern (Sceptridium dissectum var. ; i 
dissectum) and where Meredith Grape fae a ae dissectum var. 
Clebsch explained the tawdry Hise etum 
origin story of the name Soak Ash Creek (you just had to be 


there). 


It’s worth mentioning for any lichen lovers that there has 
been a significant diversity of these composite organisms found 
here, including one species newly described a few years ago. 
Flowers and rarities were few 
on this excursion, it is true, 
but if you don’t mind a bit of 
off-trail exploration or the 
occasional haphazard creek 
crossing, this special and 
infrequently visited corner of 
America’s most-visited 
national park just might 
harbor some hidden 
botanical gems later in the 
season. 


Halberd-leaved violet, Viola hastata 
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Prairie Grove Glade Preserve, April 8th 


"So this is what a rare plant 
looks like when it's soaked by 
rain." The answer is closed, 
droopy flowers. That was the 
unfortunate refrain for what 
+ had the potential to have been 
— quite a spectacular field trip in 


Preserve in the Moulton Valley, the largest surviving limestone 


cedar glade in northwestern Alabama. 


After a small but determined group of native plant 
enthusiasts gathered at the meeting spot, we made our way to 
our first stop along the Town Creek floodplain to see the 
Southern or trailing meadow rue (Thalictrum debile). Though 
not in flower, there were numerous plants of this state's rare 
species in the floodplain, particularly on small hammocks just 
a foot or two taller than the surrounding terrain. 


Following our "real" leader, David Webb, we embarked on 
our way to Prairie Grove. These glades are VERY flat and 
noted for their wet aspect in 
spring. 


experiencing, a good 3-5 inches 


With the rain we were 


of water covered much of the 
ground. We slogged our way 
over to the site of the rarest 
plant on our list for the 
preserve, lyre-leaf bladderpod 


Nashville breadroot, Pediomelum 
subacaule 


(Paysonia lyrata), a federally 
threatened species. David 
explained that the Nature 
Conservancy had reached an 
agreement with the neighboring farmer to allow him to graze 
cattle during the offseason in the bladderpod pasture. This 
disturbance is necessary for the bladderpod to thrive since it is 
an annual and needs exposed soil to germinate. 


The pasture also held three more target species for the 
trip; Alabama gladecress, (Leavenworthia alabamica), 
Quarterman's hedge-hyssop (Gratiola quartermaniae), and 


~ day, the federally endangered fleshy 


Bladderpod pasture 


Lyre-leaf bladderpod, Paysonia 
lyrata 


April to see Prairie Grove Glade | 


J fruited gladecress (Leavenworthia 


į crassa). The glades here definitely 
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Fieldtrip Report by Bart Jones 


Butler's quillwort (Isoetes butleri). 
Other species found at this 
location included widow's cross 

” (Sedum pulchellum) , Pitcher's 
stitchwort ( Mononeuria 
[Arenaria] patula), and warty 
spurge (Euphorbia spathulata) . 


We crossed the road and entered 
the glade proper. The glade is 
actually a series of small openings 
with gravel or slabs of limestone 
at the surface with woods 
interspersed between them. 
Several of us noted the similarity 
to the Cedars of Lebanon in 
appearance. Although we kind of 


Harper's umbrella plant, 
Eriogonum harperi ignored it because the flowers were 
closed, we saw several plants of 
the newly described Alabama blue-eyed grass (Sisyrinchium 
calciphilum). Nearby were rosettes of the rare Harper's 
umbrella plant (Eriogonum yi 
harpert). As we ventured into a Jr 
more pristine glade, several 
plants that were shared with 
the Central Basin glades of 
Tennessee were observed, 
Nashville breadroot 
(Pediomelum subacaule) and an 


Tennessee milkvetch, Astragalus 


overachieving Tennessee ; 
ennesseensis 


milkvetch (Astragalus 

tennesseensis) with an early bloom! As we approached the 
parking lot, we came upon a rather large population of 
sunnybells (Schoenolirion croceum) in a low wet area. Several 
dozen plants were just starting to flower, but they were 
beautiful nonetheless. 


The group proceeded without me 
to the final stop, a small glade 
system in the adjacent county, to 
observe the last rare plant of the 


are intriguing and worthy of a trip 
ona dry, sunny day when all of these 
wonderful and rare flowers could put 
on the show deserving of them. 


Fieldtrip reports are continued on 
the next page... 


Sunnybells, Schoenolirion 
croceum 
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Frozen Head Wildflower Walk, April 15th Fieldtrip Report by Jimmy Groton 


On Saturday, April 15th, TNPS and the Tennessee Citizens for Wilderness 

Planning (TC WP) cosponsored a wildflower hike at Frozen Head Sate Park as part 

wg of the Park’s Annual Wildflower Pilgrimage. Although it was a little 
cool when we started, the weather turned wonderful. As in year’s past 
we decided to walk on the Interpretive Trail, Judge Branch, and a 
short section of South Old Mac. It was difficult to count all 
j participants, but we had more than thirty people in our group. Larry 
Pounds was our outing organizer, but we soon broke up into smaller 


groups as we spread out on the trail. Several other people helped to 


lead the smaller groups including Jimmy Groton, Allen Sweetser, Paul Durr, and Doris Gove. 


Yellow trillium, 


PARIER Although the flowers were a bit ahead of us this year, highlights included four species of trilliums: two species 


with sessile flowers; yellow trillium (Trillium luteum) and sweet-Betsy (Trillium cuneatum), and two species with 
stalked flowers, red trillium (Trillium erectum or sulcatum), and large-flowered white trillium (Trillium grandiflorum). 


A special treat for us this year was not a wildflower at all. We were lucky enough to have a friendly encounter with a large 
female timber rattler next to the trail crossing on Judge Branch. Fellow hikers got a chance to observe and photograph her 
from a safe distance. All in all, it was a wonderful hike. 


Little Cedar Mountain, April 22nd Fieldtrip Report by Larry Pounds 


n ee On our fieldtrip to Little Cedar Mountain the early 
| spring wildflowers were close to gone and the wild 


Ved 7 ia 


© hyacinths were all in fruit, but that did not keep the nine 
of us from having an enjoyable day. 


We saw John Beck’s leafcup (Polymnia johnbeckit), a 
rare plant known only from the mountain we were on 
= and a small population on a nearby mountain. Also, the 
Sage rare spreading rock cress (Boechera patens) was in flower. 


Other highlights were hoary puccoon (Lithospermum canescens), limestone adder’s-tongue fern 
(Ophioglossum engelmannii), and southern maidenhair fern (Adiantum capillus-veneris). 


We also observed and discussed TV A’s tree clearing to enhance the small area of prairie 
habitat along our trail. 


Hoary puccoon, Lithospermum 
canescens 


Haw Ridge Park, April 29th Fieldtrip Report by Larry Pounds 


Haw Ridge is an Oak Ridge city park with beautiful forests and a couple of small prairie areas. In late 
ae April, about fifteen people visited the park at a time when the big show of spring wildflowers was over. A few 
@ ©) larkspurs (Delphinium tricorne) and wood phlox (Phlox divaricata) were still appealing, but there was a second 
A J show of spring wildflowers in full flower awaiting us. The highlights were roundleaf ragwort (Packera obovate), 
WH nettleleaf sage (Salvia urticifolia), eastern blue star (Amsonia tabernaemontana), eastern columbine (Aquilegia 
canadensis), wild hyacinth (Camassia scilloides) , and Jacob’s ladder (Polemonium reptans). Wister’s coralroot 

j (Coralrhiza wisteria) failed to show at any of the three sites where it had been seen in other years. That is 


Roundleaf ragwort, typical of mycoheterotrophic orchids (those lacking chlorophy)l). 
Packera obovate 
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Peavine Road to Devil's Breakfast Table, May 13th Fieldtrip Report by Larry Pounds 


Prior to this mid-May field trip, I was reminded why it is so important to scout outings the 
week before. On the scout trip, I discovered that we could not do the planned shuttle because of 
a hunting closure. So, we did an out-and-back. That meant that we only saw half of this section 
of the Cumberland Trail at most. 


The twelve of us were able to choose our hiking distance. About half made it to the 
backpacking campsite on Daddy’s Creek. The sandbars and cobble bar areas there supported 
northern pinkster bush (Rhododendron periclymenoides), ninebark (Physiocarpus opulifolius), a 
sundrop, birdfoot violet (Viola pedata), American dog violet (Viola labradorica), and yellow 
stargrass (Hypoxts hirsuta). 


The flower display of the day was four rather tall yellow ladyslippers (Cypripedium parviflora) Se 
in perfect condition and we may have seen the very rare Barbara’s buttons (Marshallia 


grandiflora) in an early stage. Yellow ladyslippers, Cypripedium 
parviflora 
Center Hill Dam, May 20th Fieldtrip Report by Louise Gregory and Dennis Horn 


On the day of our hike, the weather prediction was for 100% chance of 
rain, yet we still had twenty eager participants who showed up at the picnic 
P pavilion ready to hike. The light rain continued while we botanized for three 
~ >) hours along the roadside two miles below the Dam. The hillside and bluff we 

$ explored have a rich assortment of rare or uncommon plants. Louise Gregory 
T and her daughter, Julianna, had scouted the trip the day before and provided 
us with a list of plants that we would likely find. 


We were able to locate all of the plants mentioned in the initial write-up. 
_ Those included western wallflower (Erysimum capitatum), Wofford’s wood 

M mint (Blephilia woffordii), described as a new species in 2020, wooly 
dutchman’s pipe (Isotrema tomentosa), largestem alumroot (Heuchera 
macrorhiza), and a mock vervain similar to Glandularia canadensis but thought to be a new undescribed species. 


Other flowering plants included widow’s cross (Sedum pulchellum ), mock orange, a shrub in the 
genus Philadelphicus, crossvine (Bignonia capreolata), Chapman’s meadow parsnip (Thaspum 
== chapmanii), green dragon (Arisaema dracontium), 
and Indian pink or pinkroot (Spigelia marilandica). 
Harper’s umbrella plant (Eriogonum harpert) was 
sending up large stalks somewhat like American 
columbo. We noted that a recent stream 
modification has apparently destroyed the habitat 
for the orchid Loesel’s twayblade (Liparts loeselit). 


A total of nearly 40 plants were recorded from 
1 the bluff and hillside. A copy of the plant list can be 
™ obtained by contacting: horndd@lighttube.net 


Green dragon, Arisaema 
dracontium 


Western wallflower, Erysimum capitatum 
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(Continued from page 1) 


seas Danube River basin and caused renal failure over time. Dr. Yoto Tanchev, a Bulgarian 
nephrologist (kidney specialist), first described this syndrome in 1956, and it was 

f named “Balkan endemic nephropathy.” Then in 1992, there was an epidemic of severe 

= interstitial nephritis (kidney inflammation) in Belgium. Not only did this inflammation 
F lead rapidly to irreversible kidney failure and dependence on dialysis, but there were 

T reports of malignancies arising in the damaged kidneys and the urothelium (ureters and 
NE bladder) of affected patients. Epidemiologic investigation showed that most of the 

BE victims were patients in a chain of weight loss clinics who had been consuming Chinese 

7 herbal tea as part of their weight loss plan. This quickly led to the identification of 

ME aristolochic acid from the roots of Aristolochia fangchi, a medicinal species common in 

wv Asia, as the causative agent. This epidemic eventually led to 

n an explanation for Balkan endemic nephropathy; the F 
i European native species Aristolochia clematitis is known to 


=| grow asa weed in wheat fields in that area, and 


= 
Wild ginger, Asarum canadense, . i 
Photo by Bettina Ault cause of Balkan nephropathy. Subsequently, aristolochic 


contamination of flour with its seeds was the most likely 


acid was also linked to liver cancer. A worrisome fact is that 
aristolochic acid was still available in herbal preparations in the United States and Canada in the 
early 2000s, despite bans on its use. It is still in use today in Chinese medicine, despite warnings from 
the International Agency for Research on Cancer (IARC) of the World Health Organization. Studies 
of species of the Aristolochiaceae from the southern US have shown significant levels of aristolochic 
acid in almost all. 


Wild ginger, Asarum canadense, 
Photo by Harland Alpaugh 


Wild ginger and its relatives are a fascinating group of plants that enhance the beauty of our 
spring woods. However, the potent nephrotoxin, mutagen, and carcinogen aristolochic acid in 
virtually all species in this family makes them plants to be enjoyed for their beauty but not used for 
food or medicine. 


Newsletter Contributions: The TNPS newsletter is published quarterly in March, June, September, and December. We 
welcome editorial contributions that support our purpose “ to assist in the exchange of information and encourage 
fellowship among Tennessee’s botanists, both amateur and professional; to promote public education about 
Tennessee flora and wild plants, to inform the public about wild plants, and to promote the protection and 
enhancement of Tennessee's wild plant communities.” Suggested topics include: 


Plant Profiles: Each month, we profile a Tennessee native plant. The profile could be scientific, discovering a new or rare 
plant, or a fun write-up with unusual facts about a common native plant. 


Outreach: Reports and photos from Outreach Programs you participated in on behalf of TNPS. 

Scientific studies : Tennessee native plants and native plant habitats with an ecological, conservation, or climate theme. 
Book Reports: Books that support our mission. Provide a photo and link to purchase the book if possible. 

Places to see Natives: In addition to the field trip reports, our members like to know the best places to see native plants in 


the wild. Have you been somewhere recently where you were so impressed by the plants or the habitat that you want to 
share it with others? This article could be written from a personal perspective. 

Gardening with Natives: This could be a small project in your yard or a commercial installation of a native landscape. If you 
are planting for wildlife, what are the results? Let us know who, what, where, when, and why of your gardening or 
landscaping practices. 

Photographs: Photographs from our fieldtrips, conferences, and educational outreach events are always welcomed! We also 
have a large database of images to pull from if you don’t have photos to accompany your article. 

All articles are subject to review and editing (upon request, you will be able to review edits before publication). Articles 
should run 500 to 1500 words with one or more photos., but short “filler” pieces are appreciated as well. The deadline 
is usually 10 days before publication: April 20, May 20, August 20, November 20. Please submit manuscripts, queries, 
or ideas to our newsletter editor Donna Bollenbach via email: donna.bollenbach@gqmail.com 
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Welcome Home! Winner of the Blue Bird House Has New House Guests! 


I had a wonderful time attending my Ist 
TNPS Conference in conjunction with the 
Elsie Quarterman Cedar Glades Festival. The 
meals, fellowship, hikes, and evening programs 
were all wonderful. Having just attended the 
Roan Mountain Spring Naturalist Rally the 


weekend before, I am especially looking 

ae $ ; \ 
forward to joining ya'll again next year at that \ 
beautiful park. Meanwhile, I now know some 
At the conference, TNPS had a drawing for 


a beautiful blue bird house made by Mark 
the hard work you and your team do. Fraley .Terri Joyce of Soddy Daisy was the 


lucky winner. 


of the faces better on the wonderful monthly 
Zoom presentations. Karen, thank you for all 


Mr. Fraley- When I saw your beautifully 
constructed bluebird house upon depositing my name tag into the door prize 
bucket, I thought to myself, “Boy it would be really nice to win that”. Needless 
to say, I was thrilled when I actually did! 


It only took a couple of days for the We have had bluebirds in our backyard for several years, but never with 
bluebirds to find the new nest box accommodations as elegant as this one. They had already been checking out a 
~ á couple of houses we have up this season but had not settled into one yet. As 
soon as we got home on Monday, we checked the old house at the most frequently used spot to see if there was any 
nest activity yet. Since there was not, we installed this nest box there. It only took a couple of days for the birds 


to come back, and they were very interested! THANK YOU VERY MUCH! 
Terri Joyce, Soddy Daisy, TN 


UPDATE on March 24th: There are 3 
bluebird eggs in the nest box. 


| think the female was up in the nearby fig 
tree, and he was looking up at her. She had 
already been inside the house several times 
when | got this picture. 
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Downy woodmint Yellow star grass Purple prairie clover Narrowleaf gumweed 


Blephilia ciliata Hypoxis hirsuta Dalea purpurea Grindelia lanceolata 
Photo by Mitchell Kent Photo by Mitchell Kent Photo by Mitchell Kent Photo by Mitchell Kent 


Eastern red columbine Maroon carolina milkvine TE Gattinger’s lobelia 
Aquilegia canadensis Matelea carolinensis Leavenworthia spp Lobelia gattinger 
Photo by Mitchell Kent Photo by Mitchell Kent Photo by Mitchell Kent Photo by Mitchell Kent 


Nashville breadfroot Hoary pucoon Birdfoot violet Tennessee milkvetch 
Pediomelum subacaule Lithospermum canescens Viola pedata Astragalus tennesseensis 
Photo by Donna Bollenbach Photo by Donna Bollenbach Photo by Donna Bollenbach Photo by Donna Bollenbach 
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2023 Native Plant Seminars 


The Tennessee Native Plant Society hosts monthly Native Plant Seminars. These events are held via 
Zoom on the third Tuesday of each month at 6:30 p.m. Central (7:30 p.m. Eastern) and last about one 
hour. All members, and potential members, are welcome to join the seminars at no cost. The link to join 
each seminar will be posted on the Seminars and Calendar pages of our website: www.tnps.org 


Most past seminars are recorded and posted on our website here. 


Seminar speakers are drawn from our knowledgeable membership, from professionals across the state, 
and from the professors and students studying our Tennessee native plants. A range of topics will be 
covered that may include plants that are currently blooming, native plants in our yards, current re- 
search on native plants, protections for native plants, and so much more. 


Join us for an hour a month to learn more about Tennessee native plants. 


Upcoming TNPS Seminars 
June 20 — Dennis Whigham, Native Orchids in Tennessee - Ecology & Conservation Needs 


July 18 — Nate Fields, Plant for a Change: Cultivating Native Habitats and Nurturing Greener Communities 
Alongside People With and Without Disabilities 


August 15 — Sam King, Removing Invasive Plants 
September 19 — Tony Lance, Certify Your Yard (TWF) (tentative) 
October 17 — Round Table, Legislative Protections for Native Plants 


November 21 — Dennis Horn, Tennessee Orchids 


Upcoming TNPS Fieldtrips 


Details of each fieldtrip are in the March 2023 Newsletter and on our website: www.tnps.org 
(if you RSVP it helps with planning and carpooling) 


June 3—4 (SATURDAY—SUNDAY) Ketona Glades OF Bibb County, ALABAMA. Leaders: Bart Jones, 
email — bjones7777@hotmail.com, Ph. 901-485-2745. Plus, special guest leader Jim Allison. 
June 17 (SATURDAY) Andrews Bald. Leaders: Larry Pounds and Allen Sweetser, phone/email: 865-705- 


8516, PoundsL471@aol.com 
September 2 (SATURDAY) Big South Fork. Leader: Larry Pounds, phone/email: 865-705-8516, 
PoundsL471@aol.com 


September 23 (SATURDAY) Exploring the Sands of Ghost River State Natural Area. Leaders: Allan 
Trently, email: allan.trently@tn.gov, ph. 731-571-9729, and Caitlin Elam. 


Submit your Fieldtrip Reports and Photographs to donna.bollenbach@gmail.com 


When Are Dues Due? 


All membership dues are due on January 1, including those who joined during the year up to and including 
June 30. If you joined on or after July 1, you receive the partial year free, then need to renew annually by 
the following January Ist. 

To make payment go to www. TNPS.org. Click on “Membership” on the bottom left side of any page and 
follow the directions for either printing a form and mailing it with a check OR using the online form. Once 
the online form is complete, you will be sent to the PayPal page for payment with either a credit card or 
through your PayPal account. You have the option of making a one-time payment or making recurring 
annual payments. 

Either way, UNTIL PAYMENT IS MADE VIA CHECK OR PAYPAL YOU ARE NOT A MEMBER 
AND WILL NOT RECEIVE NEWSLETTERS. If your address has changed, please email your new ad- 


dress to info@TNPS.org. 


We do not print the newsletter in full color, but you may be pleased to find all the color in email copies 


and at our website on the Newsletter page. 
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American Columbo 


American columbo, Frasera 
caroliniensis, is a monocarpic perennial 
herb that persists in a 
rosette pattern of 3-30 
basal leaves for 5-15 
years or more before 
blooming. When it 
does bloom, it is quite 
impressive. It shoots 
up a purple-to-green 
flowering stalk that 
reaches up to 8 feet 
tall with a panicle of 
50 - 100 cascading 
flowers, making it one ÑM 
of the tallest 
wildflowers in 
Tennessee. 


While the stalk is 
tall, the flowers are 
small at only “4” - 1 1⁄4” wide. They are 
light green to white with purple dots and 
green nectar pads that are swollen and 
fringed. 


Photo by Mitchell Kent 


American Columbo in its habitat 
Frasera caroliniensis 
Photo by Mitchell Kent 


September 2023 


By Donna Bollenbach 


This plant is in the Gentianaceae 
family and is also known as green 
gentian. It is found in 
calcareous soils in 
upland savannas and 
woodlands, limestone 
and sandstone glades, 
and woodland openings 
throughout the eastern 
and southeastern 
United States. In 
Tennessee, it thrives in 
the East, Middle, and 
less often in the West. 
If you come across one 
flowering plant, look 
for more, as this plant 


American Columbo Flower, Fraseracaroliniensis seems to flower in 


colonies. American 
Columbo was used for a wide range of 
medicinal purposes by the Cherokee 
Nation, including as a tonic, 
antidiarrheal, antiemetic, and 
disinfectant, 
and it still has 
medicinal 
value today. 


American Columbo 
Frasera caroliniensis 
Photo by Mitchell Kent 
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TNPS Newsletter 


This newsletter isa 
publication of the Tennessee 
Native Plant Society and is 
published four times a year, 
generally March, June, 
September, and December. 


The Tennessee Native Plant 
Society (TNPS) was founded in 
1977. Its purposes are to assist 
in the exchange of information 
and encourage fellowship 
among Tennessee’s botanists, 
both amateur and professional; 
to promote public education 
about Tennessee flora and wild 
plants in general; to provide, 
through publication of a 
newsletter or journal, a formal 
means of documenting 
information onTennessee flora 
and of informing the public 
about wild plants; and to 
promote the protection and 
enhancement of Tennessee’s 
wild plant communities. 


Dues for each calendar year are: 


Individual/Family: $20 
Student: Complimentary 
Institution: $50 

Life: $250 


Dues may be sent to: 


Tennessee Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 159274 
Nashville, TN 37215 


Officers 
Karen Ripple Hill, President 


Allan Trently, Vice-President 


Bettina Ault, Secretary 
Jennifer Trently, Asst. Sec. 
Kim Sadler, Treasurer 


Directors 
Suzy Askew 
Louise Gregory 
Sue Bible 
Dennis Horn 
Bart Jones 
Larry Pounds 


Newsletter Editor 


Donna Bollenbach 
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President's Musings 


TNPS has a good problem that we 
are actively working to correct. Since 
COVID arrived, our membership has 
likely doubled. I say “likely” because I 
don’t know how many members we 
actually do have, but Bart Jones is 
working on that. Bart is our 
Membership Chairman; he also has a 
very demanding full-time job. Until 
now, we have maintained our 
membership information on lists and 
then Excel spreadsheets. With recent 
increases in membership, it has become 
an unwieldy task that requires more 
time than Bart can devote to it. Yes, 
help has been requested for this and 
other tasks, but volunteers for 
administrative tasks are too few. 


In addition, the higher levels of 
membership have made sending out 
newsletters and seminar reminders 
impossible through Bart’s personal 
email account. Some of you may not 
have received your May newsletter or 
some seminar reminders because we did 
not realize the extent of the problem at 
first. We have now switched to a free 
non-profit account with Vertical 
Response to resolve that issue. All our 
emails sent through Vertical Response 
will have our red trillium logo at the 
top. Please do not mark emails from 
TNPS as spam. If they irritate you, 
please simply go to the bottom and 
“unsubscribe.” 


Now for the problem of tracking 
membership, we have been questioning 
other membership-based organizations 
about what programs they use. The 
programs that other non-profits use and 
like have been carefully researched. A 
special meeting of the board has been 
called for discussion and a decision. So, 
by the time you read this, we 
(hopefully) will be fully involved in 
transferring our membership data and 


setting up a new streamlined 
membership management system. You 
will likely see some changes in the data 
forms on our website and receive some 
emails concerning your membership. 
You may even be provided with a 
personal portal to manage your own 
membership. 


The increase in membership has also 
put a heavier workload on our 
treasurer, Kim Sadler. Hopefully, we 
will select a program that integrates 
well with Quick Books to eliminate 
some (all?) of the data duplication that 
is currently necessary. 


My goal is to have everything 
transitioned by late October, well 
before our membership dues need to be 
collected for 2024. I will try to keep 
everyone updated on our progress by 
posting on the home page of our website 
(TNPS.org) and by email. 


These are good problems because 
TNPS is growing. We are connecting 
with more folks across the state 
because more and more people are 
interested in learning about our native 
plants, how to conserve them, and 
how to grow them. That makes my 
heart happy. 


I hope everyone is enjoying the late 
summer/fall flowers. The cardinal 
flower, blue lobelia, and turtlehead are 
still showy but will soon fade. My 
goldenrod and ironweed are about 
ready to bloom. The explosion of purple 
and gold in the meadow always charms 
me. Be sure to take time to enjoy the 
wildflowers blooming near you. 


fas 
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Tennessee Conservation Summit 


The first Tennessee Conservation Summit was held on 
Thursday, August 34 at the Ellington Agricultural Center 
in south Nashville. Governor Bill Lee requested this event 
be held because, as he stated in his opening video, 
conservation is a topic near and dear to him. There were 
about 60 people present representing a variety of 
government offices and organizations. President Karen 
Ripple Hill represented TNPS. Upon arrival we received 2 
name badges with a table assignment. Each table held six 
people with our table being the exception with five 
people. Seated at our table were: 


e Greer Tidwell, Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of Conservation, TDEC 
*Ray Knott, Executive Director, Southeastern Cave Conservancy 

e Bill Clabough, Executive Director, Foothills Land Conservancy 

e Linda Ortiz, US Department of Agriculture 


Facilitators guided our small groups and 
then the entire group through a process of goal 
setting with the intention of determining what 
are our goals for Tennessee conservation? 
Why are they reasonable? How do we get 
started? This became a difficult process for 
the facilitators because each individual felt 
that the goal of their organization/department 
should be the conservation focus for 
Tennessee. A small group coalesced around 
the goal of conserving agricultural lands when 
retiring parents must decide what to do with 
their agricultural acreage i.e., keep it from 
falling into developers’ hands. 


Lashed 


THINK FIR 


In the end it was concluded that this gathering was valuable to the attendees and should be an annual event, albeit 
with a different focus. 


New Membership Management System Coming 


The TNPS Board of Directors has selected Neon One to manage our membership and will be working over the next 
few weeks to upload our current data and implement some of the many useful features that will be available for us. This 
will include a membership portal where you will be able to manage your own membership, such as changing your 
address, email address, and name, or checking when dues are due and if you paid them, and so much more. You will also 
receive membership renewal reminders. 


Another area of change will be on the website forms for membership, donations, conference registration, and other 
event registrations. PayPal will be eliminated. You will only enter your information once along with your credit or debit 
card information. Processing will be just as secure as with PayPal, but easier and less confusing. Receipts will be sent 
immediately. 


We hope to have many of the new features operational by mid-October, and a full rollout by December. 
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Ketona Glades of Bibb County, Alabama, June 3 - 4 


Every so often 
there’s a place outside 
of Tennessee that is 
just so special that we 
have to visit. The 
Ketona Glades of Bibb 
County, Alabama 
definitely fall into that 
category. During 
many of my previous 
field trips, this location 
had been bandied about and discussed, with many folks 
expressing an interest in visiting, so I scheduled a trip 
that would help several members check it off their 
bucket list. 


Cahaba daisy fleabane 
(Erigeron dolomiticola) 
Photo by Bart Jones 


The Ketona Glades were discovered in 1992 by Jim 
Allison as he was conducting surveys in the area for 
another rare plant, Nevius’ Stonecrop (Sedum neviusii). 
As he canoed the Little Cahaba River, he noticed some 
open, glade-like areas that he was compelled to explore. 
Once in the glades, he noticed several plants that, while 
familiar-looking, exhibited some unique features. With 
study, he was able to identify 8 new species to science 
along with several other rare species, including dwarf 
horse-nettle (Solanum pumilum), a species that was 
thought to have been extinct for over 100 years. News 
of the discovery quickly spread among botanists and the 
sites were described as a “botanical lost world.” After 
some communication with Jim, he agreed to help lead 
the trip. What a coup to have the person who 
discovered this “botanical lost world” show us the very 
plants and community he described 30 years ago! 


As our group assembled at the entrance to Kathy 
Stiles Freeland Bibb County Glades Preserve, it became 
obvious that this was going to 
be a big group with people 
from Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Ohio in 
attendance. After a brief 
introduction to the geology 
and botanical communities 
within the glades from Jim, we 
made our way into the 
preserve. 


Mohr’s Barbara’s-buttons 
(Marshallia mohrii) 
Photo by Bart Jones 


Just past the parking area, we 
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Fieldtrip report by Bart Jones 


encountered our first rare plant, Mohr’s Barbara’s- 
buttons (Marshallia mohrii), a plant that is listed as 
federally threatened. As 
we entered the initial 
glade, the first of the 
endemics was blooming 
throughout, Cahaba 
daisy fleabane (Erigeron 
dolomiticola). This 
species is very similar to 
the common summer- 
blooming species, 
Erigeron strigosus, but 
the flowering branches 
are more spreading and 
the leaves are very 
narrow and erect, 
especially the basal 
leaves. 


Alabama pinkroot 
(Spigelia alabamensis) 
Photo by Bart Jones 

Nearby, two more 
endemics made an appearance, our main target species 
Alabama pinkroot (Spigelia alabamensis) and Cahaba 
paintbrush (Castilleja kraliana). The pinkroots weren’t 
fully open, looking more like big pink gentians. Oddly, 
this pinkroot was first described as a variety of Spigelia 
gentianoides which is found in Florida, a species where 
the flowers do not open fully, unlike Alabama pinkroot. 
However, Alabama pinkroot flowers only fully open 
when conditions, which are not fully understood, are 
optimum. 


Further into the glade, we 
found a few plants of our 
third endemic, Cahaba 
prairie-clover (Dalea 
cahaba), still in flower. 
This species is very similar 
to our Gattinger’s prairie- 
clover (D. gattingeri), but 
the flower heads of the 
Cahaba prairie-clover do 
not extend very far 
vertically. As we exited this glade, it transitioned into a 
savanna-like habitat with scattered oak trees and a 
denser herbaceous understory. Here we found plants of 


Cahaba prairie-clover 
(Dalea cahaba) 
Photo by Bart Jones 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Ketona Glades of Bibb County, Alabama, June 3 - 4 continued 


another endemic, sticky 
rosinweed (Silphium 
glutinosum), but 
unfortunately it was too early 
to see them in flower. 
However, we did see the rare 
and restricted Alabama 
skullcap (Scutellaria 
alabamensis) in full flowering 
glory. Another eyecatcher in 
this location was pineland 
nerveray (Tetragonotheca 
helianthoides). Other 
noteworthy species observed 
were showy milkwort 
(Asemeia grandiflora), 
maidenbush (Phyllanthopsis 
phyllanthoides), Boykin’s milkwort (Polygala boykinii), 
Carolina larkspur (Delphinium carolinianum var. 
carolinianum), glade St. Johnswort (Hypericum 
frondosum), and twining snoutbean (Rhynchosia 
tomentosa). 


Alabama skullcap 
(Scutellaria alabamensis) 
Photo by Bart Jones 


Traversing a narrow band of woods brought us to 
another neighboring glade, where we were immediately 
surprised by an early-blooming Cahaba torch (Liatris 
cahaba), another endemic of these glades. Exploring this 
glade yielded at least four additional plants in bloom. 
Along the edges of the glade were patches of the rare 
Alabama croton (Croton alabamensis), an attractive 
evergreen shrub. As we moved 
about the glade, we encountered 
dozens of the Alabama pinkroot, 
but still none fully opened. 


After lunch, we went to our final 
stop for the day, what was termed 
the “river glade.” This glade held a 
slightly different set of plants, with 
many being disjunct from their 
main ranges to the west. Examples 
were pale poppy mallow (Callirhoe 
alcaeoides) and standing cypress 
(Ipomopsis rubra). But the special 
plant of this particular glade was 
— the dwarf horse-nettle (Solanum 
pumilum). Unfortunately, they had already flowered 
and the plants were beginning to wither, but we were 


Standing Cypress 
(Ipomopsis rubra) 
Photo by BartJones 


able to locate several. As we made our way back to the 
banks of the Little Cahaba River, we stumbled upon 
another uncommon plant, whiteleaf leather flower 
(Clematis glaucophylla). While some of us were busy 
with photographing the attractive flowers, others took 
the opportunity to cool off with a wade in the river. 


After the majority of the group left, a few of us stayed 
on, determined to find a pinkroot fully opened. When 
we were going to the “river glade”, I had noticed a small 
opening on the other side of the trail from the glade that 
I wanted to check out. This area was a little more lush, 
indicating a bit more moisture. As we looked around we 
found several more pinkroot still closed. After a few 
more minutes searching, we finally found one flower that 
was nearly completely open! Determination paid off! 


Sunday, we met at a spot along the Cahaba River 
near the shoals where the stunning Cahaba lilies 
(Hymenocallis coronaria) grow. These amazing flowers 
have inspired the locals to put on a festival every year to 
celebrate their blooming in late May. While we were 
just past the peak for the blossoms, there were still an 
impressive number of flowers remaining. The plants 
grow in the shallow water in cracks in the limestone 
riverbed, so to view them up close requires a wade out 
into the river. But it is well worth the effort. The plants 
are much larger and the flowers almost twice the size of 
our common spiderlily of moist woodlands. After 
everyone got their fill of the lilies, we walked the road 
back to the cars where we had one last surprise, a few 
blooming swamp titi (Cyrilla racemosa) bushes, a new 
species for most of us. 


This was a great trip to see some really special plants 
(6 of the 8 endemics), made all the better by Jim Allison 
and his insights and anecdotes. Thank you, Jim! 


Cahaba Lily 
(Hymenocallis coronaria) 


Photo by Bart Jones 
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Haw Ridge Park Greenway, May 27 


Our TCWP/TNPS outing was set up to be easy 
walking on a paved surface. We had seven 
participants and pleasantly cool weather. A theme for 
the day was compound leaves. 


We saw opposite and alternate compound leaves 
(stem positions). We saw pinnate and palmate ones 
(leaflet arrangement). These leaves had a variety of 
number of leaflets. 


Shrubs in full flower included stiff dogwood (Cornus 


foemina), and tall false indigo (Amorpha fruticosa). 
Bushy St. Johnswort (Hypericum densiflorum) was just 
starting to flower and will create a major display in a 
few weeks. We also got a chance to observe black 
vultures from about ten feet away. 


Andrews Bald, Great Smoky Mountains NP, June 17 


This was a joint outing for TNPS and TCWP led by 
Larry Pounds and Allen Sweetser. 


The Tuesday be- 
fore this outing, Allen W 
and I went to scout & i 
it. The area was very WNA 
congested and we $ 
had to park a bit 
from the trailhead. 
Fortunately, on Sat- 


urday the parking 
: Catawba rhododendron 
was fine. 
(Rhododendron catawbiense) 
On the trail to the Photo by Donna Bollenbach 


bald southern bush honeysuckle (Diervilla sessilifolia) 
was not yet in flower, but southern mountain cranberry 
(Vaccinium erythrocarpum) was in full bloom with 
some corolla lobes well curled. 
On the bald, we had a lovely 
display of Catawba 
rhododendron (Rhododendron 
catawbiense) and the start of a 
flame azalea (Rhododendron 
calendulaceum) display. We 
also enjoyed the exuberant 
singing of the winter wren. 


Southern mountain cranberry 


(Vaccinium erythrocarpum) 
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Fieldtrip report by Larry Pounds 


Bushy St. Johnswort 
(Hypericum densiflorum) 
Photo from Wikipedia 


Fieldtrip report by Larry Pounds 


Note: GSMNP now requires a parking pass that can be 


purchased for the day or for the week 
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Flame azalea (Rhododendron calendulaceum) 
Photo by Donna Bollenbach 
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2023 Native Plant Seminars 


The Tennessee Native Plant Society hosts monthly Native Plant Seminars. These events are held via 
Zoom on the third Tuesday of each month at 6:30 p.m. Central (7:30 p.m. Eastern) and last about one 
hour. All members, and potential members, are welcome to join the seminars at no cost. The link to join 
each seminar will be posted on the Seminars and Calendar pages of our website: www.tnps.org. 


Most past seminars are recorded and posted on our website. 


Seminar speakers are drawn from our knowledgeable membership, from professionals across the 
state, and from the professors and students studying our Tennessee native plants. A range of topics 
are covered that includes plants that are currently blooming, native plants in our yards, current re- 
search on native plants, protections for native plants, and so much more. 

Join us for an hour a month to learn more about Tennessee native plants. 

Upcoming TNPS Seminars 
September 19 — Tony Lance (TWF), Certify Your Yard 
October 17 — Jaimie Matzko (Discover Life in America), Biodiversity in your Landscape: Why it 
Matters (Updated) 
November 21 — Dennis Horn (TNPS), Tennessee Orchids 


Upcoming TNPS Fieldtrips 
Details of each fieldtrip are in the March 2023 Newsletter and on our website: www.tnps.org 
If you RSVP it helps with planning and carpooling 


September 2 (SATURDAY) Big South Fork. Leader: Larry Pounds, phone/email: 865-705-8516, 
PoundsL471@aol.com 


September 23 (SATURDAY) Exploring the Sands of Ghost River State Natural Area. Leaders: Allan 
Trently, email: allan.trently@tn.gov, ph. 731-571-9729, and Caitlin Elam. 


*Submit Fieldtrip Reports and Photographs to donna.bollenbach@ gmail.com 


A Sampling of Fall Flowers 


Giant Goldenrod Ironweed White Snakeroot Wingstem 
Solidago gigantean Vernonia fasciculata Ageratina altissima Verbesina alternifolia 
Photo by Karen R Hill Photo by Karen R Hill Photo by Karen R Hill Photo by Karen R Hill 


When Are Dues Due? 


All membership dues are due on January 1, including those who joined during the year up to and including 
June 30. If you joined on or after July 1, you receive the partial year free, then need to renew annually by 
the following January Ist. 


To make payment go to www.TNPS.org. Click on “Membership” on the bottom left side of any page and 
follow the directions for either printing a form and mailing it with a check OR using the online form. Once 
the online form is complete, you will be sent to the PayPal page for payment with either a credit card or 
through your PayPal account. You have the option of making a one-time payment or making recurring 
annual payments. 


Either way, UNTIL PAYMENT IS MADE VIA CHECK OR PAYPAL YOU ARE NOT A MEMBER 
AND WILL NOT RECEIVE NEWSLETTERS. If your address has changed, please email your new 
address to info@TNPS.org. 


We do not print the newsletter in full color, but you may be pleased to find all the color in email copies 
and at our website on the Newsletter page. 
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Aromatic Aster 


It’s early November, and the 
aromatic aster in my front yard still 
looks spectacular. Aromatic Aster, 
Symphyotrichum oblongifolium, is one of 
the last wildflowers to bloom in its 
native range and 
the flowers usually 
last until the first 
frost. In the wild, 
it is found in rock 
outcrops and dry 
woodlands in 
middle and east 
TN along the 
Highland Rim, 
Cumberland 
Plateau Ridge and 
Valley, and Unaka 
Mountains. This 
plant is alsoa 
favorite for native 
landscapes, as it < 
tolerates a range of Aromatic Aster, 
growing 
conditions, 


including dry, rocky soils and full sun. 


Aromatic aster, also known as Fall 
aster, is not only attractive and easy to 
grow but also plays a vital role as a 
nectar source for fall pollinators. Its 
blue-purple daisy-like flowers are a 
favorite among butterflies, skippers, 
and native bees. Moreover, it serves as 
the host plant for the Silvery 
Checkerspot butterfly larvae. Although 


the common name suggests its flowers 


Symphyotrichum oblongifolium 


December 2023 


By Donna Bollenbach 


are fragrant, it is the leaves that give 
off a balsam-like scent reminiscent of a 
Christmas tree. 


The aromatic aster is a perennial 
plant with composite flowers that are 
1-1.5 inches wide, 
consisting of 25-30 
blue-purple rays 
K surrounding a 
i yellow center disk. 


N A l 
cui R The plant's leaves 


= j 
n 


are alternate, 

* simple, oblong, and 
> become smaller as 

: they move up the 
stem. The stems of 
the aromatic aster 
are multi- 
branched, green to 
copper brown, and 


- hairy. 
In 2021, I 


purchased a small 

pot of this aster 
from the Reflection Riding Native 
Plant Nursery. Initially, I kept it ina 
container, but after a few months, I 
transferred it to the garden bed in front 
of my house where it receives afternoon 
sun. Within two years, it has grown 
into a rounded hedge, reaching a height 
of about 3 feet and a width of 5 feet. 
Despite its rapid growth, this aster 
plant is not aggressive and stays where 


I originally planted it. 
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TNPS Newsletter 


This newsletter is a publication 
of the Tennessee Native Plant 
Society and is published four 
times a year, generally March, 


June, September, and December. 


The Tennessee Native Plant 
Society (TNPS) was founded in 
1977. Its purposes are to assist 
in the exchange of information 
and encourage fellowship 
among Tennessee’s botanists, 
both amateur and professional; 
to promote public education 
about Tennessee flora and wild 
plants in general; to provide, 
through publication ofa 
newsletter or journal, a formal 
means of documenting 
information onTennessee flora 
and of informing the public 
about wild plants; and to 
promote the protection and 
enhancement of Tennessee’s 
wild plant communities. 


Dues for each calendar year are: 
Individual/Family: $20 


Student: Complimentary 
Institution: $50 

Life: $250 

Dues may be sent to: 
Tennessee Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 159274 

Nashville, TN 37215 


Officers 

Karen Ripple Hill, President 
Allan Trently, Vice-President 
Bettina Ault, Secretary 
Jennifer Trently, Asst. Sec. 
Kim Sadler, Treasurer 


Directors 
Suzy Askew 
Sue Bible 
Dennis Horn 
Bart Jones 


Larry Pounds 
Mitchell Kent 


Newsletter Editor 


Donna Bollenbach 
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President's Musings 


As I write, we are rapidly approach- 
ing the time to go live with our new 
membership management program, Ne- 
on One CRM. This has been necessitat- 
ed by a doubling of our membership in 
recent years. We are now much too 
large a group to be tracked with Excel 
spreadsheets. 


Our team of 
Kim Sadler, Mitch- 
ell Kent, Bart 
Jones, and I have 
entered much of 
our 2023 data, cre- 
ated new forms, 
receipts, and let- 
ters, and are setting Mi 
up our member por- pe 
tal. You can soon 
manage your mem- 
bership online and 


correct or change 
your information 
whenever needed. 


Beautyberry, Callicarpa americana, showing 
beautiful neon berries for birds to eat through 
the fall and long after its leaves have fallen. My 


pleased too. [More details on page 3. | 


We do have some changes in our 
Board of Directors. Sadly, we lost 
Louise Gregory on October 11* to a fast 
-moving cancer. A service will be held 
for her in December in Parsons. When 
we have the details, they will be posted 
on the home page of our website. 


à ping down from the 
Board of Directors 


fa term on December 
31st. [More infor- 

© mation on Louise 

Gregory and our 

j annual elections is 

on page 7.| 

The growing season 


" has ended for this 


year, but there is 
still lots of color if 


E a 


No more wondering mockingbirds love it. Easily grown from cuttings. we look for it. Ever- 


if you renewed yet 

or not. You will 

receive reminder emails about the ap- 
proaching expiration. Plus, you can al- 
ways log in to check when you are due 
to renew. 


The TNPS website will be un- 
changed, except there will be a “Login” 
button for you to use to check or make 
changes to your account. There will also 
be new Membership, Donate, and Con- 
ference Registration forms. PayPal will 
be eliminated. Payment will be made 
directly with a credit card. You will re- 
ceive confirmation, receipts, and infor- 
mation more regularly via email. With 
an occasional survey, we will better un- 
derstand what you want and need from 
TNPS. We are very excited about the 
possibilities this new management pro- 
gram offers and think you will be 


greens, holly, and 

mistletoe will soon 
decorate our homes for the holidays. 
Many deciduous plants have produced 
beautiful berries in red, orange, and 
purple. Do we have any Tennessee na- 
tives that bloom in cold weather? Witch 
hazel comes to mind. Are there others? 


The officers and board of TNPS are 
busy working on plans for field trips, 
seminars, and a memorable conference 


for 2024. May we all enjoy the holidays 
with friends and family 
fare 


PS: The Service for Louise was held 
December 9th and as of publication of the 


newsletter, the Neon membership program 


as we look forward to 
the new year with all 
its possibilities. 


ts live. 
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Neon CRM, New Membership Management Program 


Last summer it became obvious that 


we were not successfully managing our TENNESSEE NATIVE 


x PLANT SOCIETY 


membership database with Excel 
spreadsheets. We thought that 
membership had doubled but were 
losing track of renewal dates and 
changes in email. Our Membership 


i 
Ghaig Me overwhelmed. B Mansa Em 
A Special Meeting was called to deal y i | 
with the problem on August 22nd. Five — 
membership management programs 2 Dorsten 
ei 


were compared and discussed. 
NeonCRM was selected by our officers 
and board of directors because it best fit 
our needs and was used by several other 
native plant groups, including Georgia. 
With unanimous approval by the Board 
a contract was signed. 


Then began the arduous task of 


Good afternoon, Karen 


Karen Ripple Hill J, 
d 

@ whadmynpetes org Welcome 
@ 2152 Ravenscourt Drive Welcome to you TNPS membership management ports 

Thompnoas Station, TN 371 

3 g 

o tam jr 

nie TIMI 


Registered Events 


CALENDAR 


2m ae 


ki Membership 
ite 
ile i 


updating our membership list. We have 

done our best to be accurate but fear we may have lost track 
of a few members. If you feel that has happened to you, please 
send as much information as you can gather about payments 
and dates to info@tnps.org. We will investigate. 


By the time you read this, NeonCRM will have been 
implemented. So, what does that mean for you the member? 


NEW ONLINE FORMS: Forms for joining and renewing 
membership, making donations, and registering for our annual 
conference have been updated and streamlined. No more 
PayPal. No entering contact information twice. Just enter 
your contact info, select what you want, and then select either 
Credit Card or Deferred Payment (then mail a check or money 
order) and that’s it! You will receive an immediate email 
receipt if you use a credit card. 


MEMBERSHIP CHANGES: Beginning with your next 
membership renewal (and for all new members) membership 
will start and end with the date of the transaction or your 
current expiration date, whichever is latest. Memberships are 
not limited to starting on January Ist and ending on 
December 31st as they have been in the past. 


If in the past you signed up for recurring membership 
payments, you must sign up again! Our credit card payment 
processor has changed, so your credit card information must 
be reentered. We do not store credit card information, that is 
done by the card processor which has the means of doing that 
securely. 


MEMBERSHIP PORTAL: Current members should select 
Login at the top of any TNPS webpage. This will take you to 


a short form that prompts you to enter or (further down) 


create a username and password for your TNPS account. The 
first time logging in you must create an account. Once you 
have logged into your account you can view your membership 
status and the information that we have on file for you. You 
may add a photo of yourself (subject to approval), edit your 
profile, change your password, unsubscribe to emails, renew 
your TNPS membership (if Individual/Family or 
Organization), and donate in support of TNPS or in tribute to 
someone special. In the future a list of events that require 
registration will be available along with a registration form. 
Be sure to select the top right image to Log out when finished. 


Should you ever need it, each member is assigned a 
membership number which can be seen on the dashboard of 
your membership portal just above your email address and 
below your photo. (Look for the red circle in photo above.) 
This number may be required when registering for member 
only events. 


CONFERENCE AND ANNUAL MEETING REGISTRATION: 
You must be a member of TNPS to attend our Conference and 
Annual Meeting. The registration form will be available on our 
website in early 2024 and in our March newsletter. 


If you encounter any problems with our new forms, emails, 
or the membership portal, please report them at 
support@tnps.org. We will do our best to resolve problems 
and issues as quickly as we can, but please be patient with us. 
We are all volunteers learning a new system. If you are 
comfortable with IT systems like NeonCRM, please consider 
volunteering your assistance. 
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SAVE THE DATE: 2024 TNPS Annual Conference 


The Tennessee Native Plant Society is delighted to 
announce that its 2024 Annual Conference will be held 
at the beautiful Roan Mountain State Park in northeast 
Tennessee on Friday, June 7, Saturday, June 8, and 
Sunday, June 9. The 2,000-acre park is located at the 
base of Roan Mountain, 
which is not one mountain 
but a five-mile ridgetop of 
different elevations, each 
rich with plant life. 


June in Roan Mountain 
is like spring in the valley. 
The temperatures typically 
stay in the 70s during the 
day and the 50s at night: 
perfect hiking and sleeping 
weather. If you are lucky 
enough to rent one of the 
cabins in the park, you enjoy a rocking chair on the 
porch, a full kitchen and bathroom, gas-powered heat, 
and a wood-burning stove. There are also campsites for 
tents and RVs. 


Wherever you stay, Roan Mountain State Park and 
the surrounding area have so much to offer, and the 
TNPS Conference Committee is working to provide you 
with the best opportunities to explore the area's native 
wildflowers and scenic views. So far, we have arranged: 


A visit to the Rhododendron Gardens, the Cloudland 
Hotel Site, and the Roan High Bluff Overlook. You can 
drive up to the recreation area at the top of the 
mountain; from there, you have several options. You 
can take an easy walk arenes the Rhododendron 
Gardens on a paved 
trail. If you're up for 
longer hikes, you can 
visit the historic 
Cloudland hotel site 
and the Roan High 
Bluff Overlook. There's 
also a gravel loop road 
that you can drive on 


Catawba rhododendron, 
photo by Donna Bollenbach 


to see wildflowers. 


A scenic hike from 
Carver's Gap up to Round Bald, and if you feel up to it, 


Flame Azaleas on Round Bald, photo by Janice Miller 


| will be offering catered 
x Additionally, talks and 


| on Saturday for those 


TENNESSEE NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 


June 7-9 2024 


you can continue the adventure by taking the 
Appalachian Trail across Engine Gap to Jane Bald and 
then to Grassy Bald. Although mother nature can be 
unpredictable, you should be treated to stunning 
displays of the Catawba rhododendrons and flame 
azaleas, as well as a variety 
of late spring and early 
summer wildflowers on the 
balds and in the gaps. On a 
clear day, the views of the 
mountains from the tops of 
the balds will also be 


spectacular. 


A guided tour of the Miller 
Farmstead in Roan 
Mountain State Park. The 
Miller House was built in 
1909 and is now preserved 
as a reminder of the way folks used to live in these 
mountains. In addition to the historical value, the 
farmstead supports a large pollinator garden, including 
many milkweeds and asters. Above the homestead is a 
field that is a National Wildlife Federation certified 
wildlife habitat. 


Apart from 
organizing field trips, 
the conference 
committee is 
coordinating with local 
experts to give 
presentations on 
Friday and Saturday 


evenings. As usual, we 


dinners on both nights. 


Common milkweed at Millers Farmstead, 
photo by Donna Bollenbach 


activities will be held 


Ò not going on the hikes. — — — — ————— 
> Our business meeting on Saturday evening will include a 
| door prize drawing. 


The March edition of the TNPS Newsletter will 
provide much more information about the conference, 
including how to register. Meanwhile, check out “Things 
to Know Before You Go” on the next page. 
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THINGS TO KNOW BEFORE YOU GO 


e Roan Mountain is in a remote area in northeast 
Tennessee, just a few miles from the North Carolina 
border. According to the park website: "Wi-Fi service is 
not available at the cabins, but all cabins have landline 
telephones. Wi-Fi is available throughout the tent and 
RV campground. Wi-Fi service is also available for cabin 
guests at the conference center/game room at the park 
office. There is also a cell phone booster at the park 
office that Verizon Wireless customers may use to 
assist with cell service." (From personal experience, the 
Wi-Fi near the park office is excellent. Also, don't be 
surprised if you hike to the top of the balds and your 
phone starts ringing or beeping; the cell phone 
reception will go in and out as you traverse the 
mountains.) 


e The closest grocery store is in the town of Roan 
Mountain, approximately 5 miles outside the park. You 
may want to buy your food before entering the park. If 
you take advantage of the TNPS catered dinners on 
Friday and Saturday nights, you will only need 
groceries for breakfast, lunch, and snacks. The park's 
camp store has a small selection of food and sundry 
items and the gift shop has a great selection of tee 
shirts and books. 


e Ifyou plan to hike on mountain trails, bring your hiking 
sticks. Even if the hike starts out easy, there will be 
steep or rocky sections. Additionally, the tops of the 
balds are colder than the valleys, especially in the 
mornings, so think “layers.” Our hikes will be at 
elevations between 5,500 and 6,200 feet, so if you are 
not used to it, you may experience altitude sickness. 
One of the best ways to prevent or counter altitude 
sickness is to stay hydrated with electrolyte-enhanced 
water. 


e If Mother Nature is unpredictable, she is wildly erratic 
in these times of global warming. When | visited the 
Smoky Mountains last spring, | noticed many spring 
ephemerals were flowering a week or more ahead of 
their typical bloom time. Therefore, while we can 
expect to see many native wildflowers, shrubs, and 
trees in the Roan Mountain area, what we see may 
differ from what we expect. Having visited Roan 
Mountain in mid-June, late June, and early July, | can 
attest that it is always magical. 
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BOOK YOUR LODGING 


TNPS planned the conference to precede the 
Rhododendron Festival when the park gets very crowded, 
but spring and summer are always busy. Book your cabin 
reservations as soon as possible if you plan to stay in the 
park. Cabins can accommodate 4 to 6 people, so you are 
encouraged to share. The park also has RV and tent camping 
sites. 


If you are not staying in the park, your next best option 
would be the Hampton Inn, 508 N. Franklin Road, Johnson 
City, TN, about 45 minutes from Roan Mountain State Park. 
TNPS has secured a block of rooms at a special group rate of 
$139.00 per night for a room with 2 queen beds or a room 
with a king bed and a sofa bed. This is a savings of $50 to 
$100 for similar hotels in the area. This special rate will be 
available until May 10, 2024. You can book your room online 
or by telephone. 


Below is a link for you to use to book a room online: 
Hampton Inn Johnson City Special TNPS Rate 


Call the hotel directly at (423) 929-8000 to book your 
room. You will need to reference Tennessee Native Plant 


Society group and dates needed to receive the group rate. 


Again, the TNPS room block will be reserved through May 
10, 2024, after which any unused rooms in the block will be 
released, room rates will increase, and booking is subject to 
availability. 


Other lodging options (at regular rates) are available in 
Johnson City, TN (26 miles/35 minutes), Elizabethton, TN (19 
miles/25 minutes), and Elk Banner, NC (16 miles/25 minutes). 
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Big South Fork, September 2 


This was a visit to the 
lesser-known areas of Big 
South Fork, sponsored by 
the TNPS and Tennessee 
Citizens for Wilderness 
Planning (TCWP). We 
started with the sunny area 
during the cooler part of 
the day. We visited a 
power line with a lovely 
prairie area. Many species 
were in flower. There were 
concentrations of flowers 


creating outstanding 


Grass-leafed golden aster, displays. I’m remembering 


Pityopsis graminifolia particularly creeping aster 


TENNESSEE NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 


Fieldtrip report by Larry Pounds 


(Eurybia surculosa) and grass-leafed golden-aster 


(Pityopsts graminifolia). 


The afternoon was spent going in and out of 
sandstone rockhouses. These spectacular natural rock 
formations create a rare habitat for plants. The habitat 
is highly shaded with sandy soils that are often moist. 
Plants that predominantly grow in this habitat are 
called rockhouse endemics. They tend to be rare because 
the habitat is rare. We saw six of these species. One of 
these, Cumberland sandwort (Arenaria cumberlandensis), 
has recently been taken off the federal list of species 
needing help to avoid extinction. This action was based 
on the successful protection of populations of this plant. 


TCWP was instrumental in creating The Big South 
Fork National Park. 


The Sands of Ghost River State Natural Area, 


September 23 


2) On September 23, 

& 2023, Allan Trently led 
TR an event onto the Walker 
oF A Tract of the Ghost River 
$ State Natural Area. Not 
= only was this a TNPS 


by and a Division of Natural 


we Areas event, but it was 
also an event to celebrate 
National Public Land’s Day. Fourteen people attended 
the event. r 


The Walker Tract was added to 
the Ghost River State Natural 
Area in 2022. This 90-acre tract 
includes the rare sandhill plant 
community (only known from 
Fayette County in Tennessee). 
While exploring the community, 
we saw the rare, state Special 
Concern sand post oak (Quercus 


Plukenet’s flat-sedge, 
Cyperus plukenetii 


margarettae) and Plukenet’s flat- 


AW NES late lunch at the 


Fieldtrip report by Allan Trently 


sedge (Cyperus plukenetii). Sand post oak is only found in 
Fayette County in Tennessee. It was first discovered in 
the state back in 2001. According to the Guide to the 
Vascular Plants of Tennessee (2015), Plukenet’s flat- 
sedge has “not been observed (in the state) since 1949”. 
It was rediscovered in 2015. 


A third rare plant found in the sandhill community is 
the state endangered capillary hair-sedge (Bulbostylis 
coarctata). This plant was once considered “possibly 
extirpated” in the state. The sandhill community 
contains many other plants that could be considered rare 
if not throughout the state than at least within West 
Tennessee. 


After the field trip 


most participants ate a Fes 


Mita Rad Ea 0° 


historic Cogbill’s Store aie F 
in La Grange. m Soe 


Pp fered 
S 


Pe 


andhill Community 
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TNPS Mourns the Passing of Louise Gregory 


Contributed by Bart Jones 


On October 11, TNPS lost one of our Directors and friend, Louise Gregory. Louise was born and raised in 
Parsons, TN and was a fixture in my life from as early as | can remember. Louise and her family attended church 
with my family and it was through an invitation my mother extended to her to join me on one of my TNPS field 
trips that she discovered the society. In those early days, Louise would often ride with me to the trips, while we 
enjoyed each other’s company and conversation. It didn’t take long for Louise to start attending events a field 
trips on her own and she became quite close with several members. Soon 
enough, she was invited to sit on the Board of Directors, where she was always 
quick to give some valuable input and opinions. 


Louise was imparted her love of flowers and nature by her mother, a passion 
she has passed on to her daughter Julianna. Julianna soon joined us on field 
excursions and became a member as well. As Julianna stated, “Through 
TNPS, Mom and I were able to share an interest outside of our common jobs or 
family. This connection made a huge difference in my adult relationship with 


my Mom.” The pair quickly became fixtures at annual meetings and field trips 
and dear friends to many of us. 


For those that knew Louise, you definitely were aware of her pride in being an educator. She was a teacher in 
the Decatur County school system for 27 years and instilled the drive to learn and pass that knowledge forward to 
both Julianna and her son Richard. 


Louise was an avid photographer and loved to share her shots incorporated into cards for all occasions. I’m sure 
many of us received one of her cards, inspired by the personal touches and thoughts she put into them. I know I 
will miss them, and I will miss Louise. 


Changes in TNPS Board of Directors and Upcoming Elections 


In August Louise Gregory informed the TNPS Board of Directors that she had entered hospice care and needed to 
step down from her position as a Board member. Mitchell Kent was selected to finish the balance of her term (2023- 
2024), and he was approved unanimously by the 
Board at the regular September 26th meeting. 


Happy Holidays 


Terms for three members of the Board of and best wishes for the 
Directors will end on December 31st: Bart Jones New Year 
(West Division), Sue Bible (Middle Division), and 
Suzy Askew (West Division). Bart and Sue are 
running for reelection, but Suzy is retirmg from 
the Board. Anne Balentine of Memphis has been 
nominated to replace her. If no one runs against 
any of these three candidates (Bart Jones, Sue 
Bible, and Anne Balentine) then they will be 
considered as approved by acclamation as 
members of the TNPS Board of Directors for the 
term January 1, 2024, until December 31, 2025. 


When Are Dues Due? 


Membership dues are due one year from the date of last payment. You will receive a re- 
minder email 5 days before expiration asking you to renew. There is currently a grace peri- 
od of 65 days in which you retain your membership status. 


If you go into your membership portal (Login) you will see when your membership is 
due to expire. You may also renew your membership, if it is near expiration, and sign up 
for auto renewal if you wish. Payment is either by credit card or delayed payment if you 
mail a check. If there have been changes to your email or physical address, please update 
your membership. 


If you have any questions or problems, contact support@tnps.org. 
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